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volume only of works printed in sets, concluding that the privi-
leged libraries could claim only the part or volume entered, and
not the unregistered parts. This was also thought to be an effec-
tive method of preventing one printer unlawfully reprinting the
work of another. When complete sets of works were claimed by
any of the libraries, or even when offers were made to buy the
remaining volumes of a work not registered, some of the printers
not only refused to deliver them gratis, but declined even to sell
the remaining parts to such claimants unless the other volumes
delivered under the Act were paid for at the same time. In the
event of a proposed prosecution, since the Clerk of the Stationers*
Company submitted his accounts but four times a year, the time
fixed for starting an action1 had usually elapsed before the library
authority could ascertain whether the recalcitrant printer in-
tended to deposit the work or not. This explains the apathy of
some of the library authorities in applying for copies of many
useful works to which they were legally entitled, but of which the
title-pages of the first volumes only had been registered. Thus
were the libraries often deprived of the very books they wanted
most, and were forced either to buy them or to do without
them.2
Investigation proves that the majority of the books registered and
copies delivered were of the cheaper kind: being mainly pamph-
lets and other ephemeral publications which, by reason of their
cheapness, the booksellers feared would be*reprinted and sold by
others on poorer paper and in still smaller type.3 The privileged
libraries seldom received any copies unless they demanded them.
The copies supplied were nearly always in rough sheet form, and
had to be bound and preserved irrespective of their interest or
utility.* Since nearly all the printers were united in their deter-
mination to avoid depositing copies of their best works, they
naturally put themselves to as little inconvenience as possible.
So that though apparently rich in possibilities for the privileged
libraries, the first results of the Act of 1709 were almost as dis-
1 Three months.
*  Bishop Law, Observations occasioned by the contest about literary property,
1770, pp. 3-5.
*  W. Reading, Ancient and present State of Sum College, 1724, p. 38.
*  The Act did not state whether the copies were to be delivered in a bound
state or not.